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EFFECTS OF WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE ON THE POLIT- 
ICAL SITUATION IN THE CITY OF CHICAGO 

TWO principal problems are involved in the woman's 
suffrage question of the present day. First, what are 
the indirect social and ethical results produced by the 
influence of woman in politics and by the increased opportu- 
nities for feminine development and expression through the 
expansion of woman's sphere of activity? Second, what are 
the direct effects upon the political situation caused by the 
enfranchisement of an entirely new class of voters and by the 
increase in actual numbers of the voting body? The first of 
these problems has been discussed and re-discussed, but the 
second problem, involving as it does many radical changes in 
the working of our political institutions, has secured compara- 
tively little attention or study. Helen Sumner's admirable book 
on Equal Suffrage, based on her investigations in Colorado, 
while striking at most of the real problems, in the main merely 
marked the way for more intensive studies. The readjustments 
of power in political and social groupings, the effects upon 
boss-rule, elections, and all the various other problems are still 
unsettled. They are the matters with which we are concerned 
in the following paper. The vote of the Chicago election has 
been analyzed with the view of bringing out just those political 
changes which follow in the immediate wake of woman's 
suffrage. 

Chicago's mayoralty election of April 6, 191 5, afforded the 
unique experiment of testing woman's suffrage for the first time 
under what might be termed metropolitan conditions. The 
experiment was extremely interesting in that it gave opportu- 
nity to study the system in operation in a small compact area 
where varying social types prevailed, where issues were local 
and likely to attract extensive and active interest, where con- 
centration of population would make organization feasible and 
possible, and where numbers were sufficiently large to warrant 
generalizations and statistical methods. The election, more- 
ls 
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over, was an important one, embracing two distinct parts : first, 
the selection of a number of officers — mayor, city treasurer, 
city clerk, one municipal judge and one alderman from each of 
the thirty-five city wards ; * second, the expression of opinion 
on eight referendum questions concerning matters of proposed 
public policy. Partisan nomination primaries had preceded the 
election by approximately two weeks, and in these both Repub- 
licans and Democrats had two factions contesting for the 
nominations. In both primaries and election, separate count 
was taken of the vote of each sex, permitting thereby com- 
parisons and contrasts in the opinions registered by the men on 
the one hand and the women on the other. 

I 
The most evident and important fact drawn from the returns 
is that the votes of the women were distributed among the 
different candidates in proportions almost identical with those 
of the votes of the men. With but few exceptions the women 
voted as the men did. In two cases by a slight margin the 
women's vote reversed the decision recorded by the men. The 
first of these was in the seventeenth ward, where a majority of 
6 1 for Thompson in the male vote was overcome by the 
women's plurality of 1 71 for Sweitzer. The second case resulted 
in the defeat of the notorious " Barney " Grogan by Murray. 
Grogan's plurality on the male count was 160. This was over- 
balanced by a majority of 472 for Murray in the final count of 
the women's vote, giving the latter the aldermanic seat for the 
eighteenth ward. 2 Neither of these, however, could be con- 
sidered decisive contradictions of opinion, the pluralities in 
either case amounting to less than two per cent of the total 
vote. As a matter of fact, if the votes cast for each candidate 
be reckoned and compared as percentages, one sex with the 
other, an almost perfect correlation is found. 

•Three additional vacancies were filled, making a total of 38 aldermen actually 
elected. 

'The final count revealed some changes in the figures as first published for the 
fifteenth and thirty-fifth wards' aldermanic vote. According to these later figures, 
the women's choice was opposed to that of the men, but only by a very small number 
of votes, so that the actual results as first published were in no way changed. 
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Percentages of Men's and Women's Vote Cast for Different Candidates 
in the Municipal Election of April 6, 191s 



City 
City 
City 



Ward 2 
5 



9 . . . . 

21 ... . 

33 • • • • 
25— Pet. 41 

26 " 43 

33 • • • • 

33 • • • • 



CANDIDATE 



Thompson — Rep . 
Sweitzer — Dem. . 
Stedman — Soc . . 

Thompson — Rep . 
Thompson — Rep . 
Thompson — Rep . 
Sweitzer — Dem. . 
Sweitzer — Dem. . 
Sweitzer — Dem. . 
Thompson — Rep . 
Buck — Alderman. 
Hazen — Alderman 



men's vote 


Per cent 


57-7 
38- 


3-7 


70. 


37- 
69. 
48. 
28. 


23- 
76. 


37- 


34- 



women's vote 


Per cent 


59-3 


36.8 


3-2 


72- 


40. 


70. 


48. 


27. 


17- 


79- 


43- 


32. 



1.6 

1.2 

• s 

2. 

3- 
1. 

o. 
1. 
6. 

3- 
6. 
2. 



The fact that the correspondence or correlation indicated in 
the table appears in the votes of the smaller units of the election 
precincts and the wards as well as in the vote of the city as a 
whole uncompromisingly suggests a lack of independent political 
conviction upon the part of the women. The extreme regularity 
in the variation of the percentages in all probability indicates 
some causal connection. Is it, as has been argued, that women 
merely reiterate the political convictions of the men and thus 
simply swell the number of ballots without affecting the results? 
Is it that the present case is sporadic, arising out of circum- 
stances and conditions peculiar to this particular election, or is 
it that new forces have been introduced into our political ma- 
chinery affecting the action of the voters? For an answer to 
these questions we must look to the facts of the case. 

Consider first the nature of the recent campaign. The issues 
at stake were purely political and partisan. Neither of the 
mayoralty candidates represented a well-defined municipal pro- 
gram or advocated any important local policies ; neither had 
personalities which captivated the public mind. Progressives 
and Republicans fused to carry a ticket against an opposing 

1 The figures in this column represent the difference between the percentage of the 
men's vote cast for a given candidate and the percentage of the women's vote cast 
for the same candidate. 
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Democratic slate. The entire campaign was waged as a partisan 
contest. In such event, normally, a household would vote as a 
unit, for political opinion or party affiliation is largely a matter 
of association and interests. In all probability daughters fol- 
low the lead of their fathers in about the same proportion as do 
sons. Wives generally have the same convictions as their 
husbands, because of similar associations and viewpoint. It 
would not be surprising to find southern women strongly Demo- 
cratic or Pennsylvania women preponderantly Republican. In 
the city, then, where political groupings of a like sort exist, 
only on a smaller scale, the same political faith would be likely 
to predominate in the same degree among the women of any 
given district as among the men. 

On the other hand, in the primaries where within each party 
there is latitude for difference of opinion respecting the qualifi- 
cations and records of the opposing candidates for nomination, 



Percentages of Men's and Women's Votes Cast for Different Candidates 
in the Primaries of February 23, 1915 



City 

25th Ward . . . 

7th Ward . . . . 
'' 

13th Ward . . . 
«< 

6th Ward Rep. » . 

tt << 

30th Ward Dem. 3 



CANDIDATE 



Olsen. . . 
Thompson. 
Thompson. 
Olsen. . . 
Olsen. . . 
Thompson. 
Thompson. 
Olsen. . . 
McCormic. 
Freund . . 

Others . 
Latchford. 
Lynch . . 
Mulford. . 

Others . 



Per cent 
46 

54 
42 

58 
56 
44 
63 
37 
46 

43 
11 
28 
36 
24 
12 



Per cent 
5° 

44 
3° 
70 
67 
33 
49 
5' 
62 

31 
7 
27 
24 
18 
31 



VARIATION * 



10 
IO 
12 
12 
II 
II 
14 
14 
16 
12 

4 

I 

12 

6 
9 



1 The first eight items are of votes cast in the selected districts for the competing 
candidates for the Republican nomination for mayor. 

% The figures in this column represent the difference between the percentage of the 
men's vote cast for a given candidate and the percentage of the women's vote cast 
for the same candidate. 

Primaries for nomination of alderman. 
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considerable disagreement is to be observed between the con- 
victions of the men and those of the women. Judge Olsen in 
the Republican primary received the clear endorsement of the 
women but was defeated by the heavy male plurality for Thomp- 
son. Here was a very decided expression of independent choice 
on the part of the women, as appears from accompanying figures. 
The comparison of these facts with the election returns would 
seem to point to but one conclusion, namely, that where clear 
partisan issues are involved, the women vote as the men do ; 
but where such issues are eliminated, or are considered as of 
secondary importance, their choice is freely expressed quite 
independently of the views of the men. 

Furthermore the single fact that, in general, correspondence 
rather than disagreement prevailed does not necessarily estab- 
lish the proposition that the women blindly follow the men. 
Discussion in the home as to the merits of the candidates and 
the issues may have contributed largely toward a close correlation 
between the vote of the sexes. The women may have been as 
instrumental in influencing the vote of the men as were the men 
in guiding and controlling the vote of the women. Conse- 
quently, comparisons of the distribution of the votes of one 
sex with the distribution of those of the other does not afford 
a real index of the independence of woman's vote. The cri- 
terion to be observed is whether on the whole there has been 
more independent voting after woman's introduction into poli- 
tics than before. Opinion seems to be agreed upon an affirma- 
tive answer. The Chicago Tribune writes as follows in regard to 
some of the districts : 

The fourth ward is County Treasurer Stuckart's territory. It should 
have given Sweitzer 5000. It responded with 2246. 

The twenty-first ward was carried by Thompson by 497, normally a 
Democratic ward when Harrison was running. 

The twenty-second . . . gave Sweitzer only 404 where not less than 
2000 might have been expected. 

The eighteenth never gave less than 5000 plurality in the good old 
days. Only 859 was its record for Schweitzer yesterday. 

In eight wards party ties were broken to elect aldermen of 
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different political faith than that registered by the majority of 
votes in the mayoralty ballot. Wards 10, n, 12 and 21, with 
Republican majorities for mayor, elected Democratic aldermen. 
Wards 15 and 27 elected Socialist aldermen, though they went 
otherwise strongly Republican, and wards 17 and 18 chose 
Republican aldermen while supporting a Democratic candidate 
for mayor. On the whole, opinion seems to be agreed that in 
so far as aldermen were concerned, the recent election may be 
characterized as one of the best expressions of intelligent, 
independent thought that Chicago has ever witnessed. Some 
part of this may have found its origin in woman's new influence, 
together with a concomitant increase in interest and discussion 
of political questions and issues. The effect then of the intro- 
duction of an entirely new class of voters has not been to instill 
any radical change of viewpoint, nor appreciably to alter the 
political complexion of the electorate, but to create a wider 
field of interest, more extensive discussion, and a more enlight- 
ened opinion in political matters that eventually must tend 
toward careful consideration and intelligent choice of candi- 
dates, an informed, independent electorate, and a more effective 
popular control of government. 

II 

We have found that throughout the city, in the wards, and 
to some extent in the precincts, the proportionate distribution 
of the votes among the different candidates was the same for 
both sexes. It must not be inferred on that account that 
woman's suffrage has brought about no alteration in the political 
status of the city or of the various population and social groups 
therein. Like proportions may exist between parts of two or 
more quantities, totally unlike in aggregate size. To exhaust 
the possibilities of change involved in the introduction of equal 
suffrage, we must consider not only the grouping of votes 
within the units — wards, precincts etc. — but the relative and 
aggregate size of those units. In other words, there are prob- 
lems and questions arising in connection with the mere fact of 
the number of women voting, the proportion of this number to 
the total eligible voters, the distribution of the female vote 
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throughout the wards of the city, the social groups from which 
these numbers are recruited, etc. These are matters that often 
carry far more import in determining the successful working of 
democratic government than do the more apparent facts which 
we have considered above. What type or group or viewpoint 
in the community does the majority of the electorate reflect? 
That is, after all, the key to an understanding of good or bad 
government. It is to this question therefore that we now turn 
for consideration. 

It is almost self-evident that the proportion of women voting 
to the potential voters of a given district is dependent upon the 
character of the population of that district. According to the 
Illinois law all women citizens, 21 years of age and over, are 
entitled to vote in municipal elections. The qualification of 
citizenship, however, results in excluding a large element of 
unnaturalized foreign-born women. These latter, approximating 
1 50,000 to 200,000, are mainly concentrated in a few of the 
wards; so, while it is possible to determine the number of 
females 21 years and over for the various sections of the city, 
the actual number of eligible voters in a given district can not 
be obtained from the existing data with any degree of accuracy. 
Readjustments in political weight or power as between the dif- 
ferent parties or social groups may nevertheless be traced by 
comparing the actual ratios of increase in the number of voters 
in the different election districts. If there has been no change, 
the ratio of increase should be the same for each and every 
district in the city. If, on the contrary, the proportionate in- 
crease varies from district to district, there is inevitably a 
resultant shifting of control. In the following table are given 
the percentage ratios of the women's to the men's vote for the 
35 wards of the city; or in other words, the ratios of increase 
in the number of voters are given on the basis of the former 
franchise, namely, manhood suffrage. Figures are also given 
showing the percentage of the women's to the total vote, and in 
the fourth column is indicated the political complexion of the 
district in the vote for mayor. The facts to be observed in this 
connection may be considered under three heads: (a) the 
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general political effect, (b) the social significance, and (V) the 
effect on local city government. 

Table Showing Relative Proportions of Women to Male Voters 
in Various Wards of the City 





PERCENTAGE OF 


PERCENTAGE OP 


PLURALITY 


DISTRICT 


WOMEN'S TO 


WOMEN'S TO 


IN 




men's vote 


TOTAL VOTE 


ELECTION 


City 


57-7 


3 6 -4 


Rep. 


Ward 7 


71- 


41. 


Rep. 


" 25 


70. 


41. 


Rep. 


" 6 


68. 


41. 


Rep. 


" 31 


68. 


40. 


Rep. 


" 13 


68. 


41. 


Dem. 


" 3 


67. 


40. 


Rep. 


" 32 


67. 


41. 


Rep. 


" 35 • • • • • 


63. 


40. 


Rep. 


(') 








" 4 


55- 


36. 


Dem. 


" 5 


54- 


3t- 


Dem. 


" 16 


46. 


32- 


Dem. 


«' 18 


45- 


3»- 


Dem. 


" 19 


43- 


3°- 


Dem. 


" 21 


44. 


30. 


Rep. 


" 22 


41. 


25- 


Dem. 


" 17 


3»- 


28. 


Dem. 


" 1 


32- 


24. 


Dem. 



A. The general political effect. In the first place, it is to be 
noted that high percentages of women voters correspond gen- 
erally with Republican wards and low percentages with Demo- 
cratic wards. To illustrate the importance of this, let us 
assume a hypothetical case. Take two wards, A and B, each 
with 13,000 men voters — A, Republican, and B, Democratic. 
Suppose the result of the combined male vote for the two 
districts is an exact tie between the two candidates X and Y. 
But ward A has a women's vote which is 9100, or 70 per cent 
of the men's, while ward B has a women's vote of 6500, or 
only 50 per cent of the men's. If the women's vote be dis- 
tributed between the candidates according to the same ratios in 
which the male vote is divided (which according to our ob- 
servations above would seem to be likely) the result of the 
combined vote gives a very definite plurality as follows : 



1 All other wards ( 18) ranging from 50 to 60 per cent in column 2. 
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Ward A 

CANDIDATE MEN'S VOTE WOMEN'S VOTE TOTAL 

X 8,000 62 per cent 5,642 62 per cent 13,642 

Y s.ooo 38 3,458 38 8,452 

13,000 100 9,ioo 100 

Ward B 
X 5,ooo 38 per cent 2>470 38 per cent 7>470 

Y 8,000 62 4,030 62 12,030 

13,000 100 6,500 100 

Total Vote— X— Wards A and B 21,142 

Total Vote— Y— Wards A and B 20,488 

Plurality for X 624 

X would therefore carry the two wards by 624 votes. X's 
situation is exactly similar to that of the Republican party in 
the city of Chicago. While in the present election the results 
were not materially affected because of the exceedingly large 
pluralities given the Republican candidates, various possibilities 
are suggested in which these peculiar circumstances may have 
important bearing. Normally, the city has been Democratic. 
Woman's suffrage has tended to augment greatly the Repub- 
lican ranks while giving comparatively a much smaller increase 
in numbers to the Democratic party. In connection with 
assembly-district, county, and state elections, these facts take 
on a new shade of importance. For example, where the conflict 
between the city and country looms up large as in New York, 
with the city strongly Democratic and the up-state districts 
Republican, any condition which tends to affect the relative 
strength of the two parties involves the whole question of urban 
or rural domination in the state legislature and in the choice of 
governor. In Illinois, however, women are not entitled to vote 
for constitutional officers ; but there are still a large number of 
statutory officers, together with all the local governmental 
officials, where woman's suffrage may bring about a complete 
change in the center of control. 

So far as local government is concerned, the paramount con- 
sideration is not whether this control shall be Democratic, 
Republican, Socialist or Progressive, but in what element or 
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social group the determining political power rests. We shall 
therefore consider in some detail how woman's suffrage has re- 
adjusted the political strength among the social groupings in 
the community. 

B. The social significance. Of the ten wards in which the 
number of women voting was 50 per cent or less of the num- 
ber of men, nine represented constituencies of poorer-class 
foreigners, and the other, a vicious segregated group. Ward I 
with its enclosed vice district showed a women's vote 32 per 
cent of that of the men. Wards 21 and 22, with the large Ital- 
ian colony, voted respectively 44 per cent and 41 percent as 
many women as men. The five "river wards," 16, 17, 18, 19 
and 20, comprising various mixed elements, mainly foreigners 
or of foreign parentage, unskilled and un-Americanized, showed 
percentages in order, 46, 38, 45, 43 and 50. In ward 10, the 
Bohemian women's vote was approximately half that of the men. 
On the other hand, the high-percentage wards are associated 
with the skilled working groups, the small home-owners, the 
medium-salaried office and professional workers, and in general 
the so-called " middle class " elements. Ward 7, the neighbor- 
hood surrounding the University of Chicago, showed 71 per 
cent as many women as men voting. Its immediate neighbor — 
Ward 6, the Hyde Park district — showed a percentage of 68. 
On the north side, Ward 25, the fashionable apartment section 
and the Rogers Park home district, while showing the largest 
actual number of voters, 13,440, gave a percentage only of 70. 
Wards 23, 24 and 26, comprising a distinctly middle-class ele- 
ment, showed percentages of 58, 51 and 58, respectively. In 
the outlying west-side wards, 31, 32, 33 and 35, with a typical 
medium-propertied, home-owning population, the women turned 
out in large numbers, the percentages being 68, 67, 56 and 

63. 

But ward lines do not in many instances follow social 
groupings, so that the above figures may express an average 
between two extremes of so-called " good " and " bad " elements. 
For example, take the twenty-first ward. Here there are two 
natural social divisions — the east-side ultra-fashionable set and 
the west-side Italian colony. In the group of 15 precincts 
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comprising the latter district, the women's vote averaged 36 
per cent of the men's, or 30 per cent of the total vote, while 
the averages for the east-side precincts were 62 per cent and 
38 per cent, respectively. In individual precincts the latter 
group showed a women's vote as high as 84 per cent of the 
men's, while in the west-side group the highest percentage was 
only 44 per cent and the lowest was 1 1 per cent. Like differ- 
ences are found in other wards. The precincts bordering on 
the stock yards in ward 30 average 39 per cent as many women 
as men voters, while further south and west, in the better resi- 
dence section, the average of seven precincts is 66 per cent, 
with individual precincts ranging as high as 78 per cent. 

According to the above figures, the readjustment of political 
power among the social groupings, so far as they may roughly 
be distinguished by outward economic conditions, seems plainly 
to have been toward a concentration of control in the intelligent 
middle-class element and a cutting-down of the power of the 
illiterate, poorer and uneducated groups. A rough division of 
the wards into three sections according to the economic status 
of the population will show the relative proportion of the voters 
in the different social classes. 

Distribution of Voters in Chicago in Election of April 6, 1915 

DISTRICTS PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF 

' ^ MALE ELECTORS FEMALE ELECTORS TOTAL ELECTORATE 

A 12 Wards— 3, 7, 6, 13, 23, 25, 

26,31,32,33,34,35. . . 46 per cent 52 per cent 48 per cent 

B 11 Wards — 2, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 

18, 27, 28, 29, 30 31 " 30 " 30 " 

C 12 Wards — 1, 4, 5, 11, 12, 16, 

17, 19, 20, 22, 21, 24 . . . 23 " 18 " 22 " 

100 100 100 

As a matter of practical politics these figures carry little signifi- 
cance, for the alignment of voters in parties and in election 
districts, rather than the distribution according to social classes, 
determines the real allocation of political power. It is evident 
that the upper social groups have the preponderance of num- 
bers, but whether they are so organized, so united in viewpoint 
and so distributed as to make their numbers count effectively is 
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a question that bears more pertinently in the matter of every- 
day politics. We shall give this some consideration under the 
following head. 

C. The effects on local city government. In order to appre- 
ciate the untrustworthy r6le actual numbers may play it must 
be remembered that our present system of representation con- 
sists of two broad types — district representation and represen- 
tation or election at large. Chicago is governed municipally 
by a common council of 70 aldermen — two from each of 35 
wards — and a chief executive or mayor. As part of Cook 
County, it is governed by a board of county commissioners, ten 
of whom are chosen by the city through election at large. Vari- 
ous minor officials are also elected in both city and county on 
a general ticket. In municipal matters the dominant authority 
is the council, its powers being broad and extensive and its func- 
tions numerous. In view of these powers and functions consid- 
erable weight attaches to the control of a majority in this body, 
or, to come more directly to our problem, to the control women 
actually exercise over its membership. 

According to the figures quoted above, 50 per cent of the 
women's strength as a voting body is concentrated in one-third 
of the 35 city wards. This means that under any circumstances 
one-half of the women voters have a voice in electing only one- 
third of the city council. Not only that, but the 50 per cent 
which have a voice in the election of the other two-thirds of 
council members comprises the poorest, least intelligent and least 
Americanized portion of the population. Of course, differ- 
ences existed in the voting strength of the wards prior to the 
adoption of woman's suffrage, but with the inauguration of the 
latter plan these disparities were increased, as may readily be 
observed from the following figures : 

Average Number of Votes Cast in Different Aldermanic Election 
Districts: Mayoralty Election of April 6, 191 5 

Average — 6 Wards (4, 16, 17, 19, 20,22) . 
Average— 6 Wards (23, 25, 26, 32, 33, 35 ). 

From this table it appears that in one group of six wards 



MEN 


WOMEN 


TOTAL 


6I76 


2872 


9O48 


I6694 


IO648 


2 7342 
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the average number of male votes cast in the mayoralty elec- 
tion was 16,694, and in another group of six wards the average 
was 6176, or in the ratio of 2.7 votes in the average ward of 
the first group to 1 vote in the average ward of the second 
group. The average numbers of female votes cast in the same 
groups were 10,648 and 2872, respectively, or in the ratio of 
3.7 votes in the average ward of the first group to 1 vote in the 
average ward of the second group. With the combined vote, 
male and female, the ratio was 3.0 votes in the first group to 1 
vote in the second group, showing a considerable increase over 
the ratio of 2.7 to 1 which would have prevailed under single 
manhood suffrage. 

When the women who may reasonably be counted upon to ex- 
press an intelligent, independent choice of candidates for public 
office are denied the voting power commensurate with their 
numbers, as is most evidently the case in the ward system of 
representation, women's influence as a whole toward better 
government is seriously curtailed and limited. To some extent 
this condition might be alleviated by a redistricting of the city. 
Proportional representation, in theory at least, would likewise 
overcome this objection and would afford each political group 
a weight in the selection of public officers strictly in accordance 
with its numerical voting strength. However, without question- 
ing the validity of the theory of ward or district representation, 
the fact remains that under such a system much of the dynamic 
force in the woman's movement for better government is dis- 
sipated, and the matter of minority control is raised to a problem 
of serious proportions. 

Concerning those officers elected for the city at large, con- 
ditions of a different sort prevail. In the twelve wards contain- 
ing approximately 33 per cent of the population and 50 per 
cent of the voters, these representing the best elements in the 
community, 68 per cent of the votes cast were for the Repub- 
lican candidate Thompson, giving him in round numbers 209, 
000, or two-thirds enough to establish an absolute plurality for 
the city over Sweitzer, the Democratic candidate. The follow- 
ing figures on the distribution of party votes will give an index 
to the center of actual political control. The three groups are 
the same as those referred to in the table on page 115. 
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Distribution of Republican and Democratic Votes According to Districts 
in the Mayoralty Election of April 6, 1915 



Republican votes cast 

Democratic votes cast 

Combined Republican and Democratic vote . . 

Percentage of total Republican vote 

Percentage of total Democratic vote .... 
Percentage of combined Republican and Demo- 
cratic votes 



GROUP A 


GROUP B 


GROUP C 


204,637 
106,641 
311,278 


117,569 

73.521 
191,090 


68,717 

71.747 
140,464 


52 
42 


30 

3° 


18 
28 


48 


30 


22 



390.923 
251,909 

642,832 

100 
IOO 



Distribution of Republican and Democratic Votes as Percentages of the 
Combined Vote in each District 

GROUP A GROUP B GROUP C 

Republican 66 per cent 62 per cent 49 per cent 

Democratic 34 " 38 " 51 " 

Combined 100 " 100 *' 100 '' 

The preponderance of sentiment toward Republicanism in 
the twelve wards of Group A, combined with the fact that these 
wards contain approximately fifty per cent of the active voters 
of the city, places in those districts, or in the social group 
therein, virtually the power of control over all officers chosen 
for the city at large. This, of course, rests upon the assump- 
tion that the voters of these districts act more or less in concert, 
or as a conscious, single, political group, striving toward com- 
mon ends and accomplishments. An examination of former 
election returns would seem to justify this assumption. Repub- 
licanism, almost invariably in local elections, has derived its 
main strength from the Group A wards, or the so-called " upper 
middle-class " elements, while aligned against it have been the 
foreign elements of the river or Group C wards, preponderantly 
Democratic. With the entrance of women into politics an 
evident strengthening of the former or Republican group has 
taken place, while the alignment of forces along the above 
social lines has become even more pronounced. Fifty per cent 
of the total women's vote comes from the Group A wards. Of 
this fifty per cent, seventy-two per cent or approximately three- 
quarters are Republican and one-quarter Democratic. With 
the normal scattering of votes throughout the rest of the city, 
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the Republican women of Group A are able to command an 
absolute majority of the total women's vote. As long, there- 
fore, as these " upper middle-class " women are united into a 
socially and politically cohesive group, as in a large measure 
they are at present, they possess a preponderant voice, on the 
feminine side, in the selection of officers for the city at large. 
Considering the combined vote, both male and female, the effect 
of this distribution, where elections at large are concerned, is 
to strengthen the upper middle-class political power relatively 
to that of the lower economic classes and foreign elements. 
The center of political control thus tends to be shifted upward 
in the scale of social classes. This tendency holds both in 
theory and in practice so far as the present election is concerned. 
We shall not attempt to predict that the condition will persist 
or will hold for other localities. It is merely a statement of 
fact in regard to the Chicago situation. 

Ill 
There still remains one fact in this connection worthy of 
special attention, that is, the measure of woman's response to 
the newly-created ballot privilege. In the mayoralty election 
the women's vote was 36 per cent of the total cast. The Cen- 
tury for March, 1914, gives the following figures for California 
cities : 

MEN WOMEN 

San Francisco 65.5 per cent 34.5 per cent 

Los Angeles 5°-9 " 43-1 " 

Berkeley • 53-4 " 46.6 " 

In the recall of Gill in Seattle in 191 3, the women's vote 
averaged 32 per cent of the total. The figures giving Chicago's 
percentage show that the women there constituted a greater 
proportion of the electorate than in San Francisco and Seattle 
but a considerably smaller proportion than in either Los An- 
geles or Berkeley. Comparisons of this sort are very inade- 
quate unless the actual number of eligible voters is known. 
In Chicago, (not including Morgan Park) the school census 
of 1914 showed 765,171 adult males, twenty-one years and 
over, and 717,942 adult females. Of these approximately 
180,000 males were unnaturalized, leaving 585,171 eligible as 
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voters. Assuming that a like proportion of the females were 
unnaturalized aliens, the eligible women voters would be 7 1 7,942 
minus 1 68,000, or 549,942. On the basis of these figures, 73 
per cent of the men and only 44 per cent of the women who 
were eligible voted in the election. It would seem quite certain, 
therefore, that less than half of the potential women voters 
availed themselves of their right to participate in the election. 
What changes future developments in the line of organization 
and canvassing may bring are matters mainly of conjecture. 
At present there is hardly a doubt that the women responding 
to the suffrage call are a minority of those in the community. 

In view of the much controverted position held in regard to 
woman's stand on social questions, we may briefly consider this 
aspect of the Chicago election. In this election, social questions 
and welfare or service programs were conspicuously absent. 
Both of the candidates were utterly lacking in any conception of 
the broader preventive or developmental functions of government 
in regard to health, recreation, and social amelioration generally. 
In the Republican primaries, however, Judge Olsen, representing 
to some degree the more advanced and progressive thinker on 
these questions, was strongly favored by the women as against 
Thompson, who distinctly stood for the commercial and busi- 
ness development of the city. 

In the little ballot which provided the only means for a direct 
expression of opinion on specific questions, the returns indicate 
relatively less interest by the women than by the men. Of 
those voting in the election, 67 per cent of the men on the 
average marked each question on tne ballot; of the women, 
only 5 1 per cent filled in the little ballot. In regard to the 
actual opinions registered, no marked difference of attitude or 
viewpoint is to be found between the sexes. Almost exactly 
similar proportions prevail in both male and female vote " for " 
and " against " each of the twelve propositions. But as the 
questions involved were mainly financial ones, over-emphasis 
should not be placed on these findings. The construction of 
new fire houses and police stations, purchase of equipment and 
additions for the garbage-reduction plant, completion of the 
Contagious Disease Hospital, new dormitories and a new build- 
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ing for the House of Correction and John Worthy School, 
improvement of bathing beaches, sites for which had been laid 
out or already purchased, and the annexation of several small 
outlying villages could hardly be said to involve special problems 
of social policy. The little ballot was only roughly indicative 
of woman's interest in local civic matters. As such, it revealed 
her in an unfavorable light as contrasted with the attention given 
to the same affairs by the men. Whether this is due to some 
inherent difference between the sexes or to the comparatively 
brief period of political education which has been afforded the 
women through active participation in practical politics cannot 
of course be determined from the returns of a single election. 
In so far as generalizations are permissible from observations 
of such limited extent, we may sum up our conclusions under 
the following heads : 

1 . That women on the whole register the same political con- 
victions as the men, but are not necessarily on that account 
lacking in independent views and opinions. 

2. That woman suffrage promotes greater interest in and 
discussion of political issues, thus resulting in a more intelligent 
expression of judgment by the electorate than issued under 
limited manhood suffrage. 

3. That woman's interest in politics and the degree of her 
activity varies, as a general fact, directly with her social and 
economic standing in the community. 

4. That woman's entrance into politics has tended to readjust 
the relative power of different social groups, leading in the 
main to a strengthening of the control of the upper middle class 
where general elections are concerned, but giving the poorer 
element a relatively greater degree of control where election by 
districts is practiced and the districts containing the upper mid- 
dle-class voters do not have representation in proportion to their 
numbers. 

5. That the voting woman displays a less active interest in 
matters of public policy than does the man who votes. 

6. That only a minority of the eligible women avail themselves 
of their right to vote. 

Fred W. Eckert. 

Berkeley, California. 



